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I.     Statement   of  the  Problem 


The  several  units  making  up  the  New  England  Medical  Center, 
having  tentative  plans  for  an  expansion  program,  have  initiated  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  Federal-Municipal  urban  redevelopment 
project.     Such  a  project,  under  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  l°u9, 
would  substantially  simplify  the  Center's  acquisition  problem,  and  in 
addition,  promise  an  attractive  environment  for  those  affiliated  with 
the  expanded  units. 

This  report  deals  exclusively  with  determination  of  the  maximum 
re-use  value  of  such  land  in  the  study  area  as  might  conceivably  be 
available  for  sale  to  private,  tax-paying  investors.     The   study  area  is 
hereafter  referred  to  as  "South  Cove." 

Initially,   however,   in  order  to  establish  some   "alternative  costs" 
for  those  sections  of  the  area  which  the  Center  units  might  be  interested 
in  acquiring,   it  is  useful  to  ignore   the  Center's  expansion  plans,     life 
are  thus  assuming  that  the  only  land  in  the  area  not  available  for 
private  re-use  would  be  (a)  that  currently  occupied  by  the  Center  members 
or  to  be  so  used  in  any  case;    (b)   school,   street,  MTA,   etc.,  land;  and 
(c)  those  lard  areas  now  supporting  sound,  well-maintained,   and  productive 
private  improvements  which  adequately  reflect  the  area's  economic  poten- 
tial.    Map  I  identifies  the  study  area,   the  three  classes  of  non- 
available  land  just  described,   and,   of  course,  by  simple  subtration,  the 
land  potentially  available  for  private  investment. 

The  balance  of  this  report,  following  a  brief  description  of 
the  area's  economic  characteristics,   is  devoted  to  a  three-stage  valuation 
analysis,  bolstered  at  pertinent  points  by  interviews,   and  the  writer's 
conclusions,  for  which  he  alone  is  responsible. 
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II.     Economic  Characteristics  of  South  Cove 


This  section  of  the  report  is  devoted,  in  order,   to  (1)  a 
brief  survey  of  the  growth  potential  of  the  New  England  region  and 
Boston  as  its  commercial  center;    (2)    the  relevant  valuations!   features 
of  the  South  Cove  area;   and  (3)   a  section-by-section  specific  evalua- 
tion of  the  South  Cove  area. 


A.     New  England  and  Boston — Economic  Trends 


Due  in  large  part  to  migration  of  its  textile  industry,  the 
New  England  economy  has  been  widely  cited  as  a  declining  one.     The 
available  data  indicate  that  New  England's  share  of  the  nation's  economic 
activity  and  real  income  has  declined,  but  that  this  has  been  a  relative 
decline  which  is  the  resultant  of  a  growth  rate  below  that  of  the  national 
average.     Active  industrial  migration  is  usually  an  indicator  of 
generally  favorable  economic  prospects  in  the  country  as  a  whole: 
geographical  transfer  of  business  assets  ordinarily  requires  new  invest- 
ment, which  will  not  be  forthcoming  unless  an  adequate  return  seems 
assured. 

The  inter-regional  differences  which  induce  such  movements  need 
not,  given  such  favorable  overall  business  conditions,  be  particularly 
substantial,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  such  movements  do  not  imply 
any  lack  of  vigor  in  the  regional  economy  which  is  losing  plants.     In 
fact,  the  most  plausible  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  migration  of 
firms  which  were   engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  "producers'    goods" — 
commodities  which  require  further  fabrication  before  they  are  market- 
able to  final  consumers — are  that  (a)  these  plants  have  some  degree 
of  locational  freedom  and  thus  (b)   can  be  expected  to  move  from 
industrially  active  regions,  in  which  there  is  continuous  upward 
pressure  on  wage  rates,    transportation  costs,  and  realty  values  to 
less  active  regions  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  competitive 
bidding  for  available  resources.     The  intra-regional  movement  of  shoe 
production  from  southeastern  Massachusetts  to  Maine  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  proposition,  which  is  actually  no  more  than  a 
simplified  restatement  of  the  most  general  principles  governing 
economic  development. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  that  the  location  of  U.S.   economic 
activity  would  continue  to  display  indefinitely  concentrations  based 
on  such  outmoded  factors  as  water  power,    the  historical  sequence  of 
land  settlement  and  development,  and  the  population-concentrating 
effects  of  an  emigration  policy  to  which  we  will  probably  never  again 
return.     We  should  expect  continuous   shifts  in  response  to  technological 
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developments,  population  movements,   discovery  of  new  natural  resources 
and  exhaustion  of  old,   and  so  forth. 

The  above  comments  do  no  more  than  amend  an  essentially 
negative  argument.     Positively,  it  should  be  noted  that,  being  still 
above  the  national  average  in  per  capita  household  income  and  invested 
wealth,  and  still  a  region  showing  a  net  rate  of  growth,  New  England 
represents  an  important  market  for  most  industries.     At  the  present 
time,   expansions  into  or  within  New  England  by  firms  centered  elsewhere 
make  up  a  substantial  and  important  portion  of  current  and  recent 
demands  for  real  property  in  the  greater  Boston  area.     There  is, 
however,  no  shortage  of  either  industrial  or  commercial  space  for 
conventional  uses  at  present.     Boston  realty  is  leasing  or  selling  at 
prices  determined  quite  closely  by  the  comparative   individual  merits 
of  the  properties  available  and  current  construction  costs.     New,   air 
conditioned  space  in  good  locations,  though,   is  bringing  premium  rentals 
which,   even  at  high  building  cost  levels,    should  yield  excellent  returns 
to  equity  as  long  as  vacancy  ratios  continue  low. 

The  strongest  unfavorable  aspects  of  Boston's  economic  circum- 
stances are  two  in  number:      susceptibility  to  short-run  business 
fluctuations  and — somewhat  political  in  nature — high  real-property 
tax  rates.     To  the  extent  that  Boston  and  New  England  have  become 
less  dependent  than  formerly  on  textiles  and  shoes  and  leather,  and 
have  become  more  diversified  through  acquisition  of  new  firms  and 
plants  devoted  to  chemicals,  plastics,   electronic  components  and  the 
like,  cyclical  fluctuations  should  become  less  severe.     The  relative 
impact  of  nationwide  cycles  will  probably  always  be  greater,  however, 
in  those  regions  which  are  already  well-developed  and  not  buoyed  by  a 
localized  boom  as  are,   at  the  present,  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast 
regions. 

There  is  little  point,  here,  in  going  into  much  detail  on 
Boston's  tax  rate.     The  problem  is  widely  recognized  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  continuous  study  for  decades.     All  U.S.  metropolitan 
areas  display  the  same  general  and  complex  pattern  of  central   city 
cost  increases  and  tax  base  declines  relative  to  suburban  movements, 
though  the  problem  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  severe  in  Boston  than 
elsewhere. 

Boston's  fiscal  problems,  because  they  have  no  obvious  or 
immediate  solutions,  create  uncertainties  in  the  minds  of  many  business- 
men, which  appear  to  be  a  more  powerful  deterrent  to  investment  than  the 
tax  rate  itself.     Thus,  while  a  high  tax  rate  which  is  also  faced  by 
one's  competitors  will  never  keep  business  from  seeking  a  share  of  so 
rich  a  market  as  Boston,   fears  that  insoluble  fiscal  problems  might 
promote  discriminatory  or  arbitrary  political  expedients  can  substantially 
modify  the  forms  and  the  extent  of  investment  outside  firms  are  willing 
to  make  in  the  area.     High  priced  but  capitalizable  certainty  ("stability") 
is  often  preferred  to  lower-cost  uncertainty. 
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Finally,   as  a  concomitant  of  the  Commonwealth ' s  most   striking 
investment  in  continued  economic  growth — a  well-designed  and  executed 
highway  construction  program — many  suburban  sites  have  become 
attractive  to  industry  and  commerce  in  central  city  locations.     Lower 
suburban  tax  rates  are  by  no  means  as  important  a  factor  in  this 
interest  as  are  freedom  from  traffic  congestion  and  run-down  surroundings, 
but  they  still  represent  an  apparently  impressive  argument  influencing 
business  decisions  in  an  area  which  is  still  full  of  imponderables.     Even 
on  a  theoretical  plane,  the  economics  of  location  involve  a  large 
number  of  variables  which  are  particular  to  the  firm  and  the  industry,  and 
inter-relations  which  are   still  imperfectly  understood.     Thus,  the 
majority  of  location  decisions  by  number  are  not  made  on  the  basis  of 
careful  and  detailed  objective  study,  and  emotionally  charged  issues  are 
likely  to  receive  unwarranted  weight.     The  analyses  which  follow 
necessarily  deal  further  with  suburban  alternatives  to  South  Cove 
location,  but  generally  they  do  so  on  the  basis  of  economic  logic. . 
It  is  worth  noting  the  fact  that  suburban  movement  still  appears  to  be 
something  of  a  business  fad. 


B.     The  South  Cove  Area:     General  Valuational  Aspects 


While  each  metropolitan  area  is  certain  to  have  a  number  of 
specialized  "centers,"  the  peak  land  values  will  ordinarily  be  found 
in  the  particular  center  which  is  defined  in  terms  of  retail  trade. 
The  South  Cove  area  is  doubly  separated  from  the  established  retail  center 
of  Boston:      (a)  geographically,   its  northern  boundary  is  some  four  to 
five  blocks  from  the  major  department  and  specialty  shops,  while  (b) 
economically,  this  conventionally  measured  distance  is  considerably 
stretched  by  the  character  of  the  main  thoroughfares  (Trement  Street, 
Washington  Street,  and  Harrison  Avenue  in  descending  order  of  attractive- 
ness) along  which  foot  traffic  from  the  central  retail  cluster  must 
pass  in  order  to  reach  the  study  area.     Along  Washington  Street,  in 
particular,   economic  decline  has  been  rapid  and  striking  in  the  past 
few  years,  yet  Washington  Street  would  undoubtedly  show  the  heaviest 
foot  traffic   count  through  the  study  area.     Current  assessed  valuations 
of  South  Cove,  land  still  reflect  clearly  the  valuational  influence  of 
proximity  to  central  retailing,   since  the  highest  valuations  are  along 
the  Stuart  Street-Kneeland  Street  boundary  from  Tremont  Street  to 
Harrison  Avenue.      (I  have  ignored  the  theatre  premises  on  Tremont 
between  Dore  and  Hollis  Streets:     this  is  the  highest  valued  plot,  but 
its  value  is  largely  independent  of  the  locational  considerations  under 
discussion. ) 

Similarly,  the  Park  Square-Copley  Square  high-prestige  retail 
and  commercial  area  is  geographically  near  enough  to  the  study  area  to 
influence  the  valuation  of  its  northwest  corner,   but  the  economic 
distance  between  them  has  increased  somewhat  in  recent  years.     This  is 
so  because  the  Boylston  Street  area  has,   in  general,  been  developing  in 
a  west-southwest  direction,  away  from  the   study  area.      However,    the 
major  avenues  of  foot  traffic  do  not  appear  to  be  declining  as  rapidly 
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as  the  Washington  Street  sections  to  the  north,  and  development  of 
the  central  artery  may  well  provide  sufficient  stimulus  to  effectively 
bring  new  private  investment  to  the  area  between  Tremont  Street  and 
Park  Square. 

Major  railroad  trackage  along  the  southern  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  South  Cove  tract  serve  to  isolate   it  fairly  effectively 
from  the  industrial  and  slum  areas  adjacent  to  it  in  those  directions. 
Redevelopment  of  the  New  York  Streets  area  to  the  south  may  eventually 
produce  a  more  lucrative  foot  and  vehicle  traffic  through  South  Cove  in 
a  north-south  direction,  but  the  present  stage  of  development  of  that 
project  does  not  furnish  any  clues  to  specific  judgments. 

However,  recent  firm  determination  of  the  Central  Artery  path 
along  Albany  Street  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  South  Cove,   coupled 
with  definite  acceptance  of  the  New  York  Streets  Project,  promise  a 
favorable  climate  for  potential  investments  in  South  Cove  no  matter 
what  the  specific  nature  of  New  York  Streets  reuse  may  be.     Further 
comments  on  both  of  these  important  influences  will  be  found  in  the 
following  section,  but  the  artery  development  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  area  to  deserve  additional  attention 
here. 

It  is  nearly  a  truism  to  state  that  the  value  of  urban  land  is 
almost  wholly  a  matter  of  location:     as  the  preceding  remarks  in  this 
section  imply,   urban  land  location  can  only  be  meaningfully  described, 
at  the  level  of  specific  factual  statement,   in  terms  of  relationships, 
such  as  transportation  linkages  and  costs,   relative  locations  of 
specific  clusters  of  interdependent  economic  activities,  and  forms 
of  communication  available. 

Without  the  near-future  promise  of  the  Central  Artery,   South 
Cove  would  remain  simply  one  segment  of  an  urban  extra-retail  ring 
of  land  which  has  been  a  major  problem-producer  throughout  the  history 
of  the  modern  city.     Though  the  locational  requirements  of  urban 
residential  and  retail  establishments  can  be  spelled  out  with  a  good 
deal  of  precision,   the  wholesale,  commercial  service,  and  light 
manufacturing  industries  which  tend  to  surround  central  retailing 
are  relatively  free  from  specific  locational  pulls  beyond  the  general 
requirement  that  they  be  so  located  as  to  yield  competitively  low 
transfer  costs  (costs  of  exchange,   such  as  negotiation,   transportation, 
inspection,   comparison,  and  the  like).     By  encroaching  upon  low-rent 
residential  sections,  such  firms  precipitate  a  general  decline  which 
is  not  self-corrective  in  even  the  most  vigorous  communities  faced 
with  boom  conditions. 

South  Cove  presently  contains  a  variety  of  such  relatively 
mobile  firms  and  a  substantial  quota  of  sub-standard  residential 
buildings.     It  also  contains  two  heretofore  logically  located  groups, 
credit-sales  furniture  and  the  needle  trades.     The  latter  compasses 
a  wide  diversity  of  associated  fabrics  and  findings  trades.     A  major 
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effect  of  the  Central  Artery  will  be  the  imposition  of  higher  rents 
on  these  groups,   since  they  are  currently  occupying  space  to  which  a 
new  transport  dimension  will  be  added — fast  truck  and  auto  access  to 
North  and  South,  with  ultimate  equally  rapid  automotive  transport  to 
the  West.     And  if,   as  seems  possible  at  the  moment,  a  tunnel  connecting 
the  center  of  the   study  area  with  the  Boylston  Street  MTA  stop  should 
be  constructed,  a  further  but  lesser  reduction  in  transport  costs  in 
the  area  would  result. 

Obviously,  expansion  of  New  England  Medical  Center  facilities 
will  improve  the  attractiveness  of  South  Cove.     The  chief  analytical 
problem  presented  by  the  area  as  a  whole  is  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  the  transport  network  changes.     We  will  discuss  the  probable  effects 
of  the  Artery  and  the  pedestrian  tunnel  in  that  order. 

1.     Location  of  an  above-ground  section  of  the  inner  loop  of 
Boston's  new  Central  Artery  along  the  South  Cove  area's  eastern 
boundary  promises  a   substantial,  but  somewhat  ambiguous  change  in  the 
area's  economic  potential.     The  major  effects  promise  to  be: 

(a)  Location  of  a  major  access  ramp  at  Kneeland  Street  along 
the  study  area's  northern  boundary  will  reinforce  what  is  currently 
the  economically  strongest  "string-street"    (as  opposed  to  the  denser 
and  stronger  "cluster"  locational  formation)  development  in  the  area. 

The  ramp  also  promises  a  substantial  flow  of  north-south 
traffic  along  the  area's  north-south  streets — Washington,  Tremont, 
Shawmut  and  Harrison.     The  business  implications  of  this  traffic  flow 
will  be  discussed  at  more  length  in  a  later   section  of  this  report. 
In  particular,  off -Artery  traffic  coming  into  the  southeastern  corner 
of  South  Cove  has  great  promise  for  what  is  now  the  most  run-down 
section  of  the  tract. 

(b)  In  addition  to  an  increase  in  automotive  traffic  within 
the  area,  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  Kneeland  ramp,  the 
artery,   itself,  will  carry  an  estimated  seventy  to  one  hundred 
thousand  vehicles  a  day  past  the  study  area.     The  uncongested  new 
construction  planned  for  the  Medical  Center  and  the  New  York  Streets 
area  to  the  south  would  present  an  attractive  setting  and  high 
visibility  for  the  identifying  and  advertising  signs  of  firms  locating 
in  these  sections. 

When  such  high  visibility  to  a  major  traffic  artery  (and  also 
to  a  large  volume  of  suburban  and  interurban  rail  traffic  and  the 
elevated  section  of  the  MTA  tracks  to  the  Dover  Street-Forest  Hills 
section)   is  coupled  with  fast  automotive  access  to  and  adequate 
parking  facilities  within  the  area,   a  very  large  number  of  types  of 
re-use  become  potential  bidders  for  land.     The  chief  danger,  of  course, 
is  that  business  uses  which  are  based  on  large  numbers  of  small  trans- 
actions could  quickly  restore  the  traffic  congestion  which  the  artery 
network  is  designed  to   remove:     only  high-value-per  transaction  types 
of  re-use   should  be  permitted. 
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(c)  The  preceding  paragraphs  suggest  but  do  not  state  the 
central  dilemma  the  study  area  poses:  Will  the  traffic  improvements 
promised  by  the  artery  be  of  greater  benefit  to  retail  sales 
organizations,  or  to  manufacturing  or  selling  organizations  dealing 
extensively  with  outlying  markets? 

This  question,  stated  in  an  overly  simplified  form,  neverthe- 
less raises  the  paradoxical  ambiguity  of  the  central  artery's 
meaning  to  the  study  area:   such  significant  improvements  in  trans- 
portation techniques  and  facilities  benefit  the  metropolitan  area  as  a 
whole,  but  land  values  in  the  central  business  sections  are  likely  to 
suffer  a  relative  decline.  The  land-users  whose  movement  contributes 
the  most  to  this  decline  in  central  section  loss  of  value  are  likely  to 
be  a  mixed  lot.  We  do  not  have  good  identifying  statistics  on  them, 
though  the  highly-publicized  development  of  planned  and  promoted  suburban 
retail  shopping  centers  suggests  one  answer.  The  writer's  observations 
tend  to  a  more  general  conclusion,  to  the  effect  that  the  most  likely 
to  move  in  toto  are  commercial  and  industrial  firms  doing  a  substantial 
proportion  of  their  business  with  outlying  customers. 

For  example,  though  central  retailers  are  increasingly  shifting 
portions  of  their  capital  to  outlying  centers  following  the  movement 
of  the  urban  population,  it  is  wholesalers  and  distributors  serving 
the  New  England  region  or  particular  portions  of  it  who  may  be  enabled 
to  serve  their  outlying  customers  at  lower  cost  from  points  on  the  new 
circumferential  highway,  Route  128,  who  are  most  likely  to  shift  their 
entire  operations.  This  group  will  often  find  that  they  can,  by  virtue 
of  the  new  artery  network,  also  serve  their  metropolitan  area  customers 
better  from  an  outlying  juncture  of  a  circumferential  and  a  radial 
highway.  Highly  specialized  manufacturing  firms  are  particularly  likely 
to  find  their  metropolitan  area  business  is  heavily  concentrated, 
involving  only  a  few  large  customers,  while  the  balance  of  their  business 
is  done  with  a  widely  scattered  group  best  served  by  truck  from  an 
outlying  point.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  new  artery  network  will 
substantially  enhance  the  existing  cost  advantages  of  outlying  locations 
through  reducing  the  cost  of  serving  Central  Boston  customers  from  a 
hinterland  plant.  Only  those  service  and  manufacturing  firms  which  do 
the  greater  part  of  their  business  with  central  retailers  and  are 
producing  style  or  special  order  goods  requiring  close  and  frequent 
customer  contact  are  really  free  of  such  outward  pulls. 

There  will  be  many  who,  examining  as  alternatives  the  South 
Cove  area  and  (for  example)  Route  128  locations,  will  find  the  avail- 
able cost  information  too  crude  to  be  determining.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  what  factors  will  influence  their  ultimate 
choice.  Differentials  between  expected  sales  at  individual  sites  will 
be  important  in  any  case,  and  I  have  been,  in  effect,  assuming  they 
would  be  negligible  for  the  types  of  firm  described  above.  An  important 
factor  to  most  firms  these  days  is  the  net  weight  of  employee 
preference:  this  point  has  recently  been  cited  by  a  leading  business 
periodical  as  a  primary  cause  of  declining  interest  in  suburban  commer- 
cial office  space,   (in  Boston,  firms  located  as  close  in  as  Kenmore 
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Square  have  reported  female  employees  who  complained  about  being  "so 
far  out".) 

If  adequate  employer-provided  parking  is  available  both  in 
and  out  of  the  city,   employees  will  ordinarily  much  prefer  to  be  near 
the  central  retail  complex. 

2.     The  other  transportation  improvement  noted  above  is  far 
less  certain  of  attainment  than  the  artery.     In  the  event,  however, 
that  it  should  prove  feasible  to  provide  a  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
tunnel  connecting  the  center  of  the   study  area  with  the  Boylston  Street 
MTA  stop,  the  site  would  become  more  appropriate  for  retailing  re-use 
and  also  more  conveniently  accessible  to  hospital  and  commercial 
employees.     Some  of  my  interviewees,   however,   doubted  the  significance 
of  such  a  development,  pointing  out  the  usual  condition  of  the  Charles 
Street  tunnel  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  site  as  a  precedent 
for  their  opinions.     Such  facilities  must,   clearly,  be  adequately 
maintained  and  policed.      Given  these  conditions,   the  tunnel  would  un- 
doubtedly be  valuable  to  the  Medical  Center  units  and  to  commercial 
site  tenants  as  well.     Potential  retail  and  commercial  buyers  entering 
the  study  area  by  MTA  tunnel  would  avoid  the  already  heavy  truck  and 
auto  traffic  through  the  area  and,   also,   exposure  to  some  generally 
unprepossessing  pedestrian  approaches.     Obviously  no  alteration  of  MTA 
facilities  can  serve  to  improve  the  relevant  pedestrian  approaches. 


C.     Intra-Area  Re-Use  Recommendations 


The  present  use-structure  of  the  study  area,  abstracting  from 
non-profit  and  sub-marginal  residential  uses,  is  best  described  as  one 
involving  three  "business  thoroughfare"  developments,  with  no  tendency 
toward  the  higher-value-developing  "neuclear"  form.     Considering  the 
area's  location  relative  to  Boston's  two  main  retail  and  commercial 
areas,  as  spelled  out  in  preceding  paragraphs,   this  form  of  develop- 
ment is  the  best  that  can  be  expected  as  a  result  of  free  and 
necessarily  gradually-operating  economic  forces.     Thus,  the  Medical 
Center's  contemplated  expansion,  as  long  as  it  does  not  encroach 
seriously  upon  the  potential  high-rent  thoroughfare  locations  within 
the  area,  promises  to  be  the  most  desirable  alternative  open  to  the 
Boston  Planning  Board.     The  following  analysis,  as  previously  stated, 
is  designed  to  produce  alternative  or  "opportunity  cost"   evaluations  of 
all  potentially  available  land,  but  reference  to  NCMM  plans  is  made  when 
relevant  to  a  particular  point. 

The  main  promise  of  the  Central  Artery  is  to  strengthen  and 
further  the  "string-street"  development  of  the  area's  northern 
boundary,  the  two  major  North-South  feeders  along  the  western  boundary 
and  interior  to  the  plot,  and  the  Southern  boundary  lands  which  are 
promising  per  se.     The  remaining  sites  invite  careful  and  imaginative 
planning.     Within  the  area,  excepting  the  North-South  developments 
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noted,   the  most  important  re-use  alternatives  are  based  on  the  only 
type  of  high-rent  enterprise  that  the  Medical  Center   seems  likely  to 
attract:      small  retail  shops,  restaurants,  and  personal  services. 
In  keeping  with  the  fact  that  redevelopment  and  new  NCMM  construction 
would  serve  to  make  South  Cove  exceptionally  attractive  to  shoppers, 
only  uses  which  are  essentially  retail  or  commercial  in  nature  are 
proposed. 

South  Cove's  prospects  are  discussed  in  order  of,   to  the 
writer,  most  probable  economic  importance.     This  form  of  organization 
of  the  analysis  is  justified  by  my  belief  that  South  Cove  will  in  any 
event  remain  economically  heterogeneous:     there  is  no  single   re-use 
solution  that  will  prove  economically  feasible  unless  the  Medical  Center 
units  should  abandon  the  area  as  a  body.     This  alternative,  which  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  deserves  only  one  comment,  partially 
anticipated  above:     in  the  event  that  the  Center  did  remove  from  the 
area,  most  of  the  incentive  for  new  retailing  uses  to  come  into  the  area 
would  disappear.     Only  the  Stuart-Kneeland  thoroughfare  and  existing 
Washington  Street  retail  uses,  which  are  low  in  economic  prestige,  would 
remain  clearly  logical.     Some  of  the  newer  retailing  forms  would  continue 
to  have  locational  promise  along  the  study  area's  eastern  (Artery) 
boundary,  but  without  the  NEMC  plan's  promise  of  a  generally  attractive 
and  safe  area  interior,   this  type  of  use  would  probably  be  drawn  to 
outlying  artery  locations.     NEMC  removal,   then,  would  probably  suggest 
large-scale  semi-public  development  of  the  area' s  interior,   such  as  the 
convention  hall,  TV,  radio,  and  advertising  production  complex  suggested 
by  one  knowledgeable  interviewee.     In  this  type  of  use,  the  area  would 
be  necessarily  competitive  with  the  once-rejected  but  still  latent 
Boston  and  Albany  switching  yard  development  on  Boylston  Street. 
Detailed  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  and  present  surroundings  of 
the  two  locations  is  not  feasible  here,   though,   to  the  writer,  the 
transportation  advantages  of  South  Cove  secure  it  a  superiority  in 
such  a  use  which  is  reinforced  by  proximity  to  the  theatrical 
section,  with  its  attendant  service  firms,  and  also  to  financial  organi- 
zations. 

Though  this  particular  large-scale  re-use  would  provide  an 
excellent  long-run  developmental  base  for  the  area,   it  would  present 
substantial  initial  or  short-run  difficulties.     First,  very  few  "live" 
shows  originate  in  Boston  and  TV  production  people  were  not  hopeful 
for  an  increase  in  them,  though  they  did  admit  that  centralized  and 
easily  accessible  studio  space,  by  cutting  "live" production  costs 
substantially,  would  provide  an  incentive  to  use  more.     Second,   some 
very  exacting  negotiation  and  organizing  activity  would  be  required 
during  the  planning  stages:      the  network  and  related  agencies  do  not 
feel  strong  associational  or  "clustering"  pulls.     Finally,   the  time 
lags  inherent  in  urban  real  estate  movements  would  necessarily  be 
present.     Participating  firms  would  wish  to  recover  their  investments 
in  their  current  locations,  which  are  not  typically,  however,  very 
highly  specialized.     (The  main  exception  to  this  last  statement 
would  probably  be  the  Westinghouse  facilities  on  Soldiers  Field  Road.) 
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To  return  to  our  original  assumption,  the  following  segments 
of  the  area  are  examined  on  the  premise  that  all  but  those  plots 
designated  on  Map  I  (attached)  are  available  for  re-use. 

1.     The  Stuart  Street-Kneeland  Street  northern  boundary  of  the 
area  may  be  expected  to  develop  into  a  more   clear-cut  example  of  a 
business  thoroughfare.     Adequate  parking  facilities  (Eliot  Street 
and  Beach  Street  Garages,  two  lots)  are  nearby.     Beginning  at  the 
Stuard  Street  (western)   end  of  this   stretch,  Block   "A"  on  Map  I  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  the  highest-valued  block  of  potentially 
available  property.     Present  assessed  valuation  is  about  $25  per 
foot  averaged  for  the  whole  block  (land  alone).     In  spite  of   its  odd 
shape,  this  block  would  be  best  suited  of  any  in  the  area  to  intensive, 
multi-story  use.     Its  location  assures  it  the  heaviest  volume  of 
Medical  Center,   suburban,   and  unclassified  south-bound  traffic  flow, 
as  well  as  best  available  accessibility  to  the  two  major  retail  and 
commercial  office  centers  in  Boston. 

It  is   easily  apparent,   though,   that  this  type  of  re-use  is 
not  economical  at  any  reasonable  land  price  (say  $15  to  $20  per  foot, 
or  60-80$  of  present  assessment).     Using  current  building  cost 
estimates  gathered  from  several  experienced  contractors  and  a  member 
of  the  building  construction  department  at  M.I.T.,   the  writer  has  run 
through  a  series  of  alternative  calculations  (which  need  not  be 
duplicated  here)   and  concluded  that,  assuming  5%  mortgage  money,   60$ 
coverage,   and  10$  return  to  average   equity  on  a  20-year  total 
amortization  basis,   rents  in  such  a  structure  either  12  or  16 
stories  high  would  have  to  run  at  least  $3.00  a  foot  for  office  use 
(with  usual  landlord  services  and  almost  no  expensive  interior 
finish),   and  around  $2.00  a  foot  for  loft  use  (almost  the  same  build- 
ing, with  no  internal  finish,  no  landlord-provided  services).     These 
estimates  are  necessarily  rough,  but  the  risk  involved  in  a  major 
construction  project  on  this  site  are  great ;  it  is  possible   that 
even  higher  discount  and  interest  charges  would  be  necessary,  as  well 
as  a  large  average  vacancy  deduction  from  the  revenue   computations. 
For  this  reason,  though  I  have  made  some  computations  which  reflected 
realistic  rental  differentials  between  ground  and  upper  floors  and 
frontage  locations,   these  matters  are  not  discussed  in  detail  in  this 
report.     This  type  of  use   should  result  in  a  land  price  of  about  $20 
per  foot,  with  improvement  investment  on  the  order  of  $150-180  per 
foot  of  land. 

Another  possibility,    that  of  utilizing  a  loft- type  "stripped- 
construction"  building  for  commercial  offices,    seemed  worth  con- 
sidering.    It  would  still  be  necessary,   however,   to  charge  a  minimum 
of  $2.00  a  foot  for  space  in  such  a  building  with  no   (or  very  few) 
landlord  services  "bo  tenants.     This   space  would  necessarily  compete 
with  that  available  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  some  60  feet  away 
on  Tremont   Street.     This  is  not  a  prestige  building,  but  it  is 
reasonably  modern  and  well-kept,  has  three  elevators  and  adequate  staff. 
Currently,   rents  there  are  around  $1.50  per  foot.     Similarly,   the 
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Kneeland  Street  loft  buildings  now  occupied  largely  by  clothing  and 
related  firms  let  space  at  rents  averaging  $1.00  per  foot.     The  owner  of 
one  of  these  buildings  has  announced  his  intention  to  convert  to  office 
use  at  higher  rentals,   but  the  writer  doubts  seriously  that  such  a  move 
would  pay  off  for  some  years  after  completion  of  the  Artery.     Con- 
version requires   substantial  investment  in  interior  modifications  and 
high  levels  of  maintenance  and  service.     With   the  one  increasingly-demanded 
advantage  of  central  air  conditioning,   however,    the   "stripped  construc- 
tion" building  might  prove  feasible.     This  idea  is  worth  further  study. 

Though  the  Artery  does  promise  increased  values  for  the  study 
area,    it  will  certainly  not  affect  the  well-established  and  continuing 
privately-generated  development  of  Boylston  Street  and  adjacent  land. 
Though  Boylston  Street  land  costs  are  substantially  higher  than 
those  probably  in  the   study  area,   Boylston  Street  revenue  capabilities 
display  an  even  greater  margin  over  those  of  the  study  area,  for  both 
retail  and  commercial  office  uses.     Thus  investable  capital,   in 
choosing  between  renovation  on  Boyleston   (or  nearby)   or  new  construction 
in  South  Cove,  would  require  that  the  South  Cove  opportunity  promise  a 
significantly  higher  rate  of  return. 

Since  a  high  building-land  ratio  does  not  seem  immediately 
feasible  for  this  block   (it  could,   of  course,  become   so  after  the 
Artery  has  been  completed  and  available  for,   say,   two   to  five  years), 
the  best  possible  re-use  would  be  one-  or  two-story  structures  for 
retail  uses  with  the  same  transaction  character  as  the  firms  now 
occupying  the  block — that  is,   relatively  low  traffic  and  few-but-high- 
value   transactions. 

Since  this  block  occupies  the  key  position  in  the  pedestrian 
approaches  to  the  area,   it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  attract  firms 
which  emphasize  quality  and  customer  service  other  than  credit. 
However,  the  rent-paying  powers  of  such  firms  and  those  retail  estab- 
lishments now  on  the  spot  are  not  distinctly  different. 

Qualified  interviewees  set  top  rents  for  prestige  furniture 
and  appliance  dealers  at  $1.7$  to  $2.50  per  foot  on  space  with 
appropriate  frontage,    and  claim  that  the  credit-stressing  outlets 
can  do  as  well.     They  key  to  the   situation  is,   of  course,   the  economic 
character  of  the  traffic  flows  at  particular  locations.     The  artery 
with  its  Kneeland  ramp  promises  change  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  take  account  of  retailing  inter-dependencies. 

Credit-stressing  uses,   once  become  dominant,   tend  to  repel 
other  forms  of  retail   strategy  and  thus  it  is  not  worthwhile  attempting 
to  be  very  precise  in  predicting  the  future  of  this   stretch  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  study  area.     There  is  some  chance  that  it  would 
develop  into  substantial  high-rent  retail,  at  least  along  the  two-block 
frontage  from  Tremont  to  Harrison,  but  this  is  probably  less  than  an 
even-chance  bet. 
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One  particular  logical  class  of  re-use  possibilities  for 
this  stretch  would  be  a  multiple -make  automobile  and/or  major 
appliance  "department  store."     This  development  meets  ideally  the 
transaction-class  requirements   set  out  above,  and  is  quite  likely 
to  become  possible  as  a  result  of  recent  legal  developments  stemming 
from  resale  price  maintenance  cases,  discount  selling,  and  better 
organization  of  anti-fair  trade  forces.     These  factors  have  caused 
most  of  the  affected  manufacturers  to  re-examine  their  distribution 
policies  carefully,   and  a  number  of  new  approaches   to  sales  policy 
are  now  under  test  or  consideration.     Approximately  a  third  of  my 
interviewees  who  represented  the  indicated  types  of  firm  expressed 
keen  interest  in  the  study  area's  possibilities.     Those  interested 
were  also  those  who  appreciated  the  necessity,   in  such  an  operation, 
of  departing  materially  from  the  traditional  dealership  operation, 
which  requires,  in  autos  particularly,  a  large  area  of  low-rent 
land  for  used-car  storage  and  display,  and  also  relatively  low-rent 
building  space  for  repair  shop  and  maintenance  functions.     The 
fact  that  the  one  large  Boston  auto  dealer  to  operate  successfully 
for  many  years  with  geographical  separation  of  these  functions  has 
recently  moved  from  his  central  display  space  to  a  farther -out 
location  which  allows  reintegration  was  frequently  cited  as 
demonstrating  that  central  display  is  not  economically  sound. 

However,   the  use  suggested  here  is  a  distinct  break  from 
the  conventional  operation.     Its  marketing  logic  turns  on  the 
buyer -attracting  power  of  opportunity  for  direct  comparison  of 
competing  brands  at  a  single  location.     To  date,  this  type  of  sales 
strategy  has  been  possible  only  for  unfranchised  "used  car" 
dealers.     Their  success  and  growth,   however,   has  been  carefully 
noted  by  manufacturers.     Should  this  approach  become  generally 
acceptable  in  autos  and  major  appliances,   the  metropolitan  center 
would  immediately  become  fully  logical  and  desirable  as  a  location. 
This  type  of  use  implies  lower  land  prices — say  $10  per  foot,  and 
possibly  $30-U0  per  foot  improvements  (low  density). 

Further  particularistic  site  comparisons  are  not  profitable 
here.     An  important  general  point  which  ought  to  be  made,   however, 
will  re-emphasize  the  main  aspect  of  general  demand  for  Boston  area 
real  estate  noted  in  a  previous  section:     The  most  conspicuous  and 
economically  important  investments  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  being 
made  by  large  "national  brand"  firms,  whose  head  offices  are  typically 
in  New  York  or  the  Middle  West.     The  extent  to  which  local  distributor 
and  dealer  circumstances  and  opinions  influence  the  manufacturer  varies 
considerably  and  is  also,  as  previously  mentioned,  in  a  considerable 
state  of  confusion  at  the  moment.     In  general,  these  groups  may  be 
expected  to  resist  the  developments  discussed  here. 

Another  potential  site  for  an  office  building  is  the  southeast 
corner  of  Washington  and  Kneeland.     This  site,  about  20,000  square 
feet  with  200  feet  fronting  on  Washington  and  100  on  Kneeland,  presents 
about  the  same  sort  of  investment  opportunity  as  the  Stuart  Street 
block.     For  example,   if  a  six-story  building  were  planned  on  the  basis 
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of  the  previous  estimates  and  assumptions   (building  cost  $15 
per  square  foot,  including  elevators  and  air  conditioning;  money 
cost  %%  at  60%  coverage;   20-year  amortization  of  mortgage  and  equity 
in  improvements;  10$  return  on  average  equity)  rentals  of  $3.00  per 
foot  ground  floor  (which  is  about  $2.00  per  year  per  front  foot)  and 
$2.50  per  foot  for  the  rest  of  the  rentable   space  (say  95%) 3  a  land 
cost  of  $10  a  foot  would  give  total  annual   costs  just  equal  to  total 
annual  revenues  with  a  very  small  deduction  for  average  annual 
vacancies  (about  1  1/2%)  and  none  whatever  for  building  services 
ordinarily  provided  by  landlords.     Land  price  range  $8.00  per  foot 
low  density  (perhaps  $30  per  foot  improvements)  to  $15.00  per  foot 
high  density  ($60-80  per  foot  improvements). 

Previously  stated  qualifications  and  doubts  apply  here  also. 
The  rent  figures  used  compare  favorably  with  those  currently  in 
effect  in  nearby  but  well -accepted  locations.     New,   air-conditioned 
space  in  the  popular  locations  is  quoted  at  about  twice  the  figures 
I  have  used,    so  the  question   is:     what  magnitude  of  differential 
will  the  poorer  relative  location  of  the  study  area  require? 
Similarly,  the  interest  and  return  to  equity  percentages  used  above 
may  or  may  not  be  appropriate  to  particular  decisions,   yet  a  slight 
change  in  either  can  reverse  theinvestment  outlook.     Abstract 
locational  characteristics  of  the  site  clearly  justify  this  type 
of  high-intensity  use.     I  believe   the  City  would  be  justified  in 
holding  out  for  high-intensity  use  here. 

The  competitive  strength  of  the  better-established  Boylston 
and  central  retail  districts  and  the  current  downward  trend  of  the 
blocks  immediately  north  of  the  study  area  are  the  primary  unfavor- 
able realities. 

Discussion  of  this  Washington-at-Kneeland  site  effectively 
closes  consideration  of  the   study  area's  boundary  except  for  another 
small  plot  at  the  extreme  eastern  (ramp  and  artery)   end  of  Kneeland 
Street,  best  discussed  as  a  segment  of  the  eastern  boundary.     The 
present  substantially  built  and  generally  well-maintained  loft 
buildings  fronting  on  Kneeland  would  unquestionably  be  untouched  by 
any  re-development  scheme. 

2.     The  Tremont  Street-Shawmut  Avenue  western  boundary  of 
the   study  area  presents  a  less  difficult  problem  of  re-use 
appraisal.     Below  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  in  the  study  area  and 
the  Hotel  Bradford  on  the  western  side  of  Tremont  Street,  there 
is  little  to  attract  retail-quality  traffic.     Medical  Center 
traffic  does  not  move  along  this  boundary,   nor  is  it  likely  to  in 
the  future.     Thus,  there  is  little  chance  of  "string-street"  types 
of  development.     The  establishments  just  mentioned  are  of  the  nature 
of  offshoots  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  in  marginal  locations  for 
their  class  of  business — theatre  location  is  not  ordinarily  strongly 
centralized — or   second  class — the  hotel  is  three  to  four  blocks  out 
of  first  class. 
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Below  these  structures,  this  boundary  tails  off  very  rapidly. 
Though,   in  general,   it  is  well-known  that  property  values  descend 
from  their  peaks  in  central  retail  and  commercial  clusters  geometrically, 
this  strip  provides  a  really  dramatic  instance  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  descent  can  take  place.     Only  the  property  values  of  the 
first  half  of  this  strip  justify  placing  it  second  in  my  organization. 
Between  the  theatre  building  and  the  large  non-profit  institution 
between  Common  and  Warrenton  Streets,  the  Medical  Center's  wish  to 
establish  a  corridor  out  to  Tremont  would  not  be  likely  to  find  serious 
private  interference,  but  should  in  fact  bolster  the  value  of  the 
surrounding  properties.     The  land  below  this  point,  as  is  implied 
above,   is  not   so  important  for  its  frontage  on  Shawmut  Avenue  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  for  its  potentially  available  unbroken  area.     Since  this 
is  true  of  the  entire  broad  band  across  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
study  area,  it  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  below.     The  best 
possible  private  competition  for  the  NEMC  for  this  land  would  not,   in 
my  opinion,  pay  more   than  $U-6  per  foot  for  land,  or  invest  more  than 
$10-16  per  foot  on  it, 

3.     Washington  Street  within  the  study  area  probably  qualifies 
for  third  place,   value-wise,  as  is  attested  to  by  the  number  of 
retailing  establishments  fronting  on  it.     As  previously  mentioned, 
most  of  these   stores  are  retailing  high-unit-value  merchandise — 
furniture,  appliances,   larger  toys — which  is  aptly  located  on  the 
fringes  of  central  retail  and  commercial  concentrations.      In  addition, 
most  stress  installment  credit,  as  a  reflection  of  the  low  average 
income  of  the  traffic  through  the   study  area.     Eventually,  the 
Medical  Center's  expansion  should  increase  the  average  income  level 
of  traffic  along  Washington  Street.     Redevelopment  of  the  New  York 
Streets  area  just  across  the  railroad  tracks  should  have  the  same 
effect. 

Assuming  that  Washington  Street  will  carry  the  bulk  of 
Artery-generated  auto  traffic  into  the  area  from  the  suburbs,  both 
the  Medical  Center  and  Washington  Street  retailers  will  find  parking 
provision  important.     Existing  parking  garage  facilities  on  Beach 
Street,  due  north,   and  Eliot  Street,  west  along  Stuart,  may 
initially  be  adequate,  but  ultimately  should  be  supplemented  within 
the  area.     The  most  logical  location  for  a  parking  garage  appears  to 
be  along  the  middle  reaches  of  Washington  Street  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street.     Like  the  Tremont-Shawmut  border,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree,   the  Washington  Street   stretch's  value  as  a  retail  thorough- 
fare falls  off  quite  sharply  roughly  halfway  through  the  study  area, 
A  parking  garage  located  as  suggested  here — roughly,  between  Common 
and  Warrenton  Streets — should  serve  the  interior  of  the  area 
adequately  and  induce  new  investment  (as  should  the  Medical  Center's 
improvements)  on  the  east  side  of  Washington  down  to  Oak  Street, 
This   strip,   running  between  Washington  and  the  MTA  elevated  tracks, 
should  undoubtedly  be  taken  and  cleared.     It  will  be  suitable  for 
small-shop  retailing  and  services,    such  as  books,  gifts,   candy,   dry 
cleaning,   shoe  repair  and  restaurant.     Depth  of  the  strip  is  less  than 
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100  feet,  allowing  adequate  clearance  for  the  elevated.     Modern 
display-front  structures  of  one  to  three  stories  can  probably  be 
erected  at  about  $8-10  per  square  foot  and  must  rent  for,   on  the 
average,  $2.00  per  foot  ($200  per  front  foot  per  year).     The 
suggested  garage  location  would  enhance  the  possibility  of  getting 
these  structures  and  rents.     High-intensity  Medical  Center  use  of 
this  strip  with  street-floor  space  rented  to  small  retailers,   would  be 
an  excellent  re-use  solution. 

Land  available  for  the  northern  two-thirds  of  Washington,  west- 
side,  should  sell  for  between  $8-1;  per  foot  for  parking,   retailing, 
and  service  re-use.     Parking,  $18-20  per  foot  improvement  investment; 
combination  of  parking  garage  and  retail  shops,   perhaps  $30  per  foot 
of  land  improvement.     East  side  of  Washington,    same  stretch:   northern 
block  already  discussed;  lower  strip,  as  in  previous  paragraph, 
$Q-h  per  foot. 

I)..     This  sub-section  of  this  report  deals  with  the  study 
area's  eastern  boundary,  to  be  some  onehundred-odd  feet  west  of  the 
present  Albany  Street  border,  with  the  new  Central  Artery  above 
ground  for  about  the   southern  two-thirds  of  the  total  distance  in- 
volved.     Since  I  have  attempted  to  order  these  segments  of  the 
study  area  according  to  probable  re-use  values,   I  must  point  out 
that,    considering  the  margins  for  error  in  the  estimates,  the 
respective  ranks  assigned  this  section  and  the  following  southern 
boundary  section  are  somewhat  arbitrary.     Both  of  these  last  two 
large  sections  are  described  in  terms  of  broad  strips,  rather  than 
the  thoroughfare  frontages,  which  were  most  important  in  the  three 
previous   segments. 

The  eastern  boundary,  then,  will  be  taken  to  include  the 
belt  of  land  between  Harrison  Avenue  and  the  indicated  western  edge 
of  the  artery,   exclusive  of  those  structures  and  other  excluded  plots 
indicated  on  Map  I.     The  dimensions  of  this  tract  would  be  a  bit 
less  than  500  feet  wide  by  1,500  feet  long;   it  is  approximately 
17  acres  in  area. 

There  are  two  key  aspects  which  will   determine  the  value  of 
this  tract:     its  visibility  from  and  ease  of  access  to  the  central 
artery.     If  the  Kneeland  Street  ramp  is  so  constructed  that  a 
substantial  volume  of  traffic   can  move  into  and  out  of  this  tract 
without  causing  congestion  on  Kneeland  or  within  the  tract,  this 
should  prove  an  excellent  location  for  one  or  more  of  those  forms 
of  retailing  which  are  independent  of  foot  traffic  because  they 
possess  inherent  attractive  powers.     Food  supermarkets,  hardware 
supermarkets,   and  the  type  of  discount  house  which  has  begun  to 
develop  lately,  which  furnishes  many  of  the  services  and  store 
appearances  of  more  conventional  outlets;   all  of  these  are   dependent 
on  easy  automobile  access  rather  than  location  close  to   either  the 
occupational  or  residential  locations  of  their  customers.     However, 
locations  on  major  commuting  routes,   at  points  at  which  traffic 
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flows  are   ordinarily  somewhat  slowed  down  by  other  circumstances — 
here,    the  ramp — and  are  fairly  close  to  either  terminal  of  the 
commuter's  trip,   so  that  the  trip  itself   is  not  obviously  interrupted, 
are  ideal  for  this  type  of  outlet.     Truck  shipment  in  is  also  important, 
as  is  easy  visibility  to  the  traffic  flows  on  which  volume  depends,, 
Though  all  of  these  retail  forms  have  an  historical  base  of  suburban, 
business  thoroughfare,  low-rent  locations,   there  are   clear  signs  that 
their  development  will  continue  to  be  in  the  direction  of  more 
luxurious  appointments,   more  services,  and  higher  priced  stocks,  which 
suggest  the  need  for  traffic  volumes  found  only  near  the  metropolitan 
center. 

The  realism  of  this  appraisal  is,  however,    difficult  to  check. 
Those  interviewed  have  been  generally  non-committal.     However,   only 
one  interviewee,   speaking  for  a  more  general  class  of  merchandise, 
discussed  the  study  area — in  fact,    the  very  idea  of  a  fringe-of -central 
location — as   "out  of  the  question."     It  is  clear,   however,  that  these 
users  will  not  pay  rental  or  annual  use  costs  which  are  at  all  close 
to  customary  central  retail  figures.     Depending  on  realized  dollar 
volumes  per  foot  of   space,   such  firms  could  probably  afford  a 
great  deal  higher  rents  than  they  probably  are  paying  in  their 
best  current  locations,   but  $2.00  per  foot  would  probably  be  a 
practical  estimating  top.     And,    since  these  are  not  intensive  land 
users,  but  require  large  quantities  of  open  parking,   a  practical 
price  estimate  for  the  land  under  consideration,   cleared,  prepared, 
all  utilities,   would  probably  be  between  $1.00  and  $1.5>0  per  foot. 

A  rather  different  use,  for  which  the  area  is  again  well 
suited  by  virtue  of  visibility  and  ready  accessibility,  would  be 
appliance  distribution.     Here,   rail  spur  and  truck  facilities  are 
important  to  the  operator,  who  typically  receives   carload  shipments 
for  redistribution  by  truck.     However,   the  bigger  distributors  are 
also  interested  in  attractive  display  space  and  repair  facilities 
for  the  benefit  of  both  dealer  and  retail  customers.     At  present, 
$1.00  per  annum  per  foot  of  building  space  is  regarded  as  the  maximum 
payable  by  these  firms,  and  this  is  not  regarded  by  many  qualified 
people  as  achievable  in  the  face  of  present  building  costs,    even 
where  land  costs  are  as  low  as  $1.00  per  foot. 

I  do  not  believe,   however,   that  per-foot   cost  rules  of  thumb 
of  this  type  need  be  taken  as  more  than  indicative  of  a  range  which 
extends  to  at  least  another  %0%  before  a  maximum  figure  is  approached. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  volume  of  business  done  by  this  type  of 
firm  is  derived  from,   or  an  aggregate  of,   the  total  area  performance 
of  its  dealer  organization,   the  location,   display  services,    inventory- 
holding  functions  and  repair  centralization  provided  by  the  regional 
distributor  (whether  independent  or  a  manufacturer's  branch)  are 
increasingly  being  recognized  as  vital  determinants  of  gross  regional 
demand  for  particular  brands.     That  is,   it  is  increasingly  obvious 
that  many  direct  consumer  services  which  only  a  large-scale  unit 
like  the  distributor  can  provide  will  complement,  if  carefully  and 
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skillfully  handled,   the  sales  efforts  of  the  dealers,  rather  than 
compete  with  them.     The  large  manufacturer-owned  distributor 
organization  is  spending  still  increasing  amounts  for  site  values 
and  attractive  new  construction  or  remodeling  to  house  what  were, 
formerly,   regarded  as  wholesaling  functions  in  which  efficiency 
was  independent  of  appearance  and  non-truck  and  rail  accessibility. 
Finally,  because  this  new  sort  of  distributor  organization  combines 
in  one  location  display  and  clerical  functions  integrated  with 
conventional  wholesaling,  average  space  costs  can  be  higher  than 
customary  for  pure  wholesale  organizations  with  a  net  saving  over 
non-integrated  locations  still  possible. 

The  primary  problem  in  assessment  of  the  probability  of 
getting  this  type  of  re-use  is  again  the  confused  state  of  manufacturer- 
distributor-dealer  relationships.     The  local  manager  of  one  large 
appliance  manufacturer's  regional  distribution  organization  flatly 
stated  that,  although  they  wished  to  be  centrally  located  and 
readily  accessible  to  dealers  from  all  compass  points,   they  did  not 
with  to  be  at  all  convenient  to  ultimate  customers,  even  as  a  dis- 
player  of  items  too  new,  or  too   specialized,   or  too  high  priced  to 
be  stocked  by  many  dealers.     The  reasoning  behind  this  last  specifi- 
cation was  that  poor  manufacturer  accessibility  to  consumers  would 
force  dealers  to  stock  such  units  themselves.     This  is,    however,   a 
policy  which  fails  to  take  account  of  the  obvious  cost  advantages 
of   centralization  of  regional  inventories,   and  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce little  addition  to  dealer  inventories.      Such  additions  as  may 
be  induced  are  probably  outweighed  by  lost   sales  and  higher  total 
costs  to  consumers. 

As  Map  I  reveals,  when  we  deduct  the  sound  Kneeland  Street 
structures  and  the  Tufts  Medical  School  buildings  from  this 
eastern  boundary  tract,  we  have   space  north  of  Oak  Street  for,   at 
most,  three  or  four  of  the  above   classes  of  traffic-generating 
re-use.     The  southern-most  block  in  this  tract,  however,  should  be 
entirely  available  for  re-use.     This  block  holds  the  greatest 
potential  for  net  upgrading  of  any  in  South  Cove,  for  it  should 
have  high  visibility  from  the  Artery  and,  in  addition,   excellent 
access  to  the  Artery.     The  Kneeland  Street  access  ramp  should  be 
readily  reached  via  Harrison  Avenue,  while  off -Artery  south-bound 
traffic  will  come  into  South  Cove  at  this  southeast  corner.     If 
this  block  is  also  reasonably  accessible  to  north-bound  Artery 
traffic,  as  well  as  to  west-bound  traffic  from  East  Boston,    there 
would  be  an  excellent chance  of  attracting  a  high-rent,  moderately 
high  intensity  user  to  this  block. 

The  one  high  rent,   high  intensity  use  that  seems  most 
logical   for  the  southern-most  block  is  an  integrated  retail,  mail, 
and  telephone  order  operation.     Only  Sears  and  Roebuck  or  Montgomery 
Ward,  because  of  their  well-known  names,    established  custom,  and 
broad-scope  merchandise  coverage,   could  put  such  an  establishment 
in  this  location  with  virtual   certainty  that  it  would  draw  trade. 
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Neither  likes  to  be  close  enough  to  central  retailing  to  invite 
selective  comparison  shopping — their  forte  is  the  one-stop  shopping 
trip — and  this  corner  of  the  study  area  is  about  at  the  minimum 
required  distance  away.     A  central  location,   however,   is  certainly 
desirable,   as  are  proximity  to  rail,  particularly  specialized  LCL 
freight-handling  facilities,  and  uncongested  truck  routes.      These 
stores  will  not  pay  the  rents  associated  with  central,  or  even  with 
well-developed  suburban,   retailing  locations.     Land  prices  of  $&♦©©«  »    Gs 
to  $Jr6©*per  foot  would  not  be  out  of  line  for  them,   since  a 
minimal-capacity  building  for  this  type  of  operation  in  central 
Boston  would  probably  represent,   even  with  adequate  customer  parking, 
around  a  3s 1  building: land  ratio.     Improvements  could  be  expected  to 
average  $20  to  $30  per  foot  of  land. 

Because  only  these  two  organizations  would  be  likely  to 
present  very  high  probability  of  successful  operation  on  this  tract, 
the  probability  of  achieving  this  particular  re-use  must  be  judged 
small — perhaps  odds  of  one  in  ten.     I  have  been  told  by  a  well-informed 
person  that  there  is  no  possibility  that   Sears  would  be  interested  in 
relocating  its  integrated  Fenway  store,   and  only  a  very  slight 
chance  that  a  retail-only  store  would  be  deemed  appropriate  for  such 
a  site:      outward  suburban  movement  was  still  felt  to  be  the  best  bet. 
Montgomery  Ward,   however,   is  now  controlled  by  a  management  group 
which  is  much  more  interested  in  expansion  of  the  chain's  retail 
and  combination  stores  than  Mr.  Avery  has  been.     Since  Metropolitan 
Boston  is  a  demonstrably  profitable  market  for  such  stores,    strong 
interest  on  the  part  of  »¥ard  is  a  distinct  possibility.     A  large 
food  supermarket   is  also  a  good  possibility,  with  or  without 
associated  specialized  retailers.     Probable  investment  perhaps  one- 
third  lower  than  mail  order. 

A  final  possible  use  for  a  segment  of  the  eastern  boundary 
tract  under  discussion  probably  deserves  more  study  than  I  have 
been  able  to  devote  to  it.     Professor  Lynch' s  tentative  Medical 
Center  plans  call  for  a  large  four-story  parking  garage,  approxi- 
mately 5>00  feet  north  to  south  by  200  feet  east  to  west,  abutting 
the  artery  section  between  Oak  and  Harvard  Streets.     Such  a  garage 
would  provide  approximately  2,000  spaces  if  parking  were  done  by 
attendants;   1,600  if  on  a  self-parking  basis. 

(This  capacity  calculation  is  based,  as  is  most  of  the 
balance  of  this  discussion,   on  estimating  rules  provided  by  a 
Boston  realtor  recommended  to  me  as  the  best  available  authority. 
This  man  had  a  substantial  role  in  planning  the  City's  present 
parking  garage  program.)     In  the   event  that  Medical  Center  needs 
fell  far  short  of  this  figure  in  early  years,   it  would  probably  be 
possible  and  economical  to  begin  with  construction  of  ground  level 
and  basement  space  with  footings  and  foundations  capable  of  supporting 
two  or  three  additional   stories. 

Cost  of  this  type  of  construction  is  estimated  at  $lu5>0-$£.00 
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per  foot  net  of  land  cost.     The  structure  contemplated  by  Professor 
Lynch,   if  completed  in  a  single  stage,   could  probably  be  built  for 
$1,800,000.     With  Land  at  $2.00  per  foot,   total  investment  should 
approximate  $2, 000, 000.     Assuming  the  Medical  Center  undertook  this 
job,  it  could  probably  borrow  from  60%  to  65%  of  the  total  at 
U  1/2%.     Amortizing  the  total  investment  over  a  twenty-year  period 
to  yield  105?  to  average  unamortized  equity  produces  annual  fixed 
charges  of  around  $170,000.     Taxes  on  full  cost  at  $70  per  thousand 
plus  insurance  bring  total  annual  charges  net  of  attendants'   wages 
to  about  $320,000. 

Revenue  calculations  are  much  more  difficult  to  make  since 
the  Medical  Center  would  undoubtedly  wish  to  provide  special   rates 
to  its  members,  and  also,  probably,   to  have  differential  rates  for 
different  classes  of  Medical  Center  personnel — doctors,   nurses, 
students,   research,   patients,   etc.      It  is  perhaps  worth  pointing 
out  that,   on  the  basis  of  the  above  capacity  and  cost  estimates, 
an  attendant-run  garage  would  have  to  average  1,200  cars  per  day, 
25>0  days  per  year,    for  8  hours  a  day  at  an  average  charge  of  $0.15 
per  hour  to  break  even.     These  are,   of  course,   rough  figures. 
Those  garages  situated  to  draw  on  heavy  volumes  of  commercial  and 
retail  day-time  traffic  and  also  fairly  regular  night-time  hotel 
and  entertainment  traffic  are  regarded  as  best  situated.     It  is 
possible  that  Medical  Center  demand  would  not  fall  off  as  strongly 
on  weekends  as  does  that  of  most  Boston  parking  garages.     Most 
garages  are  also  very  interested  in  the  turnover  of  their  spaces 
during  the  day.     Since  casual  parkers  are  charged  at  a  high  first 
hour  rate,  this  factor  can  affect  revenues  powerfully  in  some 
locations. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  assess  competitive  parking  facility 
locations  around  the  area.     Those  on  Beach  and  Stuart  Streets 
have  already  been  mentioned,   as  well  as  a  proposed  smaller  garage 
on  Washington  Street.      In  addition,  plans  or   studies  are  currently 
under  way  for  additional  parking  garage  space  to  the  northeast  of 
the  study  area — generally,  toward  the  South  Station.      (The  recently- 
announced  proposal  to  roof  over  the  South  Station  yard  area  for 
parking  purposes  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  one  demand-wise,  but 
quite  possibly  uneconomical  on  cost  grounds.     No  engineering  study 
has  been  made. )     In  my  opinion,  and  also  in  the  opinion  of  the 
interviewee  cited  above,  Professor  Lynch' s  proposal   is  a  sound  one. 
A  garage  so  located,   if  assured  the  major  portion  of  Medical 
Center  business,    should  not  suffer  from  competition  with  existing 
or  proposed  out-of-area  space.     Major  determinants  of  profitability 
are,   as  above,    estimated  demand  and  actually  realized  costs.     Such 
a  garage  could  also   exercise  a  substantial  locational  pull  to 
the  re-users  I  have  suggested  for  this  section  of  the  study  area, 
particularly  if  their  customers  could  also  be  extended  special 
rates,  possibly  in  the  form  of  store-Medical  Center  sub-lease 
arrangements,  which  permitted  the  stores  to  grant  parking  fee  re- 
mission as  a  function  of  purchases  made. 
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While  my  informant  felt  that  Medical  Center  initiative  would 
be  necessary  to  get  such  a  garage  built,  he  also  thought  that  the 
Medical  Center  would  eventually  have  the  pleasant  alternatives 
of  (a)   operating  the  garage  itself  at  a  good  rate  of  return,    (b) 
leasing  operation  on  a  guarantee  plus  percentage  arrangement;    or  (c) 
selling'  the  garage  at  a  substantial  gain,  negotiating  long-term 
arrangements  for  its  personnel  in  the  process. 

5>.     The  balance  of  the  band  of  potentially  available  land 
across  the   southern  boundary  of  the  study  area  is,  as  previously 
noted,  quite  free  of  specific  locational  attributes.      I  have  already 
suggested  a  large-scale  retail-mail  order -whole sale  complex  for  the 
eastern  end  of  this  band  most  immediately  visible  and  accessible 
to  central  artery  traffic. 

Failing  to  secure  this  sort  of  user,   acceptance  of  the 
garage  re-use  for  the  block  immediately  to  the  north  would  so  re- 
duce the  land  available  north  of  Oak  Street  as  to  suggest  devoting 
all  that  is  left  to  Medical  Center  use.     All  other  re-use  possibilities 
for  the  eastern  strip  would  then  become  appropriate  for  the 
southern  strip,  particularly  this  eastern  block,  provided,  as  above, 
that  Artery  and  Kneeland  traffic  have  uncongested  access  to  this 
block.     If  visibility  from  the  Artery  were  not   seriously  impeded 
and  traffic  congestion  avoidable,   the  block  between  Harrison  and 
Washington  could  also  be  appropriate  to  large-scale  consumer- 
attracting  users  willing  to  pay  from  $2.00  to  f5>.00  per  foot  for 
land,  with  improvements  running  between  .$10  and  $20  per  foot  of 
land. 

Lacking  an  MTA  station  close  to   or  within  this  southern 
strip  and  also  lacking  clear  access  and  visibility  from  the  Artery, 
this  land  does  not,    in  my  opinion,   seem  likely  to  find  a  demand 
at  all  comparable  to  those  deemed  possible  for  the  northern  sections 
already   discussed.     With  heavy  traffic  along  whatever  sort  of  east- 
west  street  replaces  Broadway,   then  any  of  the  uses  customarily 
associated  with  "string-street"  business  thoroughfares  might  be 
drawn  to  the  appropriate  frontages.      (These   include  garages  and 
service   stations,  personal  service  establishments,    restaurants,  and 
small  specialty  retail  establishments,    such  as  furniture,   stationery 
and  printing,   etc. ) 

Housing  of  low-to-medium  rental  quality  has  been  suggested 
as  suitable  re-use  for  portions  of  this  strip.     Consideration  of 
the  Medical  Center's  housing  plans  falls  outside  the  scope  of  my 
assignment,  but  I  have  checked  briefly  into  the  possibilities  of 
getting  private  capital,  particularly  that  available   to  insurance 
companies,   interested  in  housing  in  the  study  area. 

Though  further   study  should  obviously  be  made  on  this  point, 
my  respondents  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that   it  would  be 
quite  difficult  to  attract  such  investments.     As  far  as  truly 
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low-cost  housing  is  concerned,   these  men  felt  that  it  could  only  be 
provided  through  Federal-local  subsidy.      Higher  priced  housing  is 
apparently  no  longer  as  attractive  an  investment  to  insurance 
companies  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,   and  two  of  my  interviewees 
stated  that  their  companies  were  interested,   if  at  all,   only  in 
those  locations  which  would  probably  also  attract  individual 
speculative  builders.     In  general,   these  would  be  locations  which 
were    clearly  residential  in  nature  and  gave   substantial  evidence 
of  remaining  so  in  the  future. 

Again,   however,   all  respondents  felt  somewhat  as  my  garage 
expert  did:     The  Medical  Center,   itself,   as  an  integrated  group 
with  a  substantial  interest  in  providing  housing  and  some  ability 
to  influence  the  housing  location  decisions  of  its  personnel, 
could  probably  undertake  to  provide  housing  to  middle-income 
households  at  rents  reflecting  a  low  but  stable  rate  of  return. 

Most  of  those  I  discussed  this  problem  with,   as  well  as 
other  interviewees,   expressed  hope  that  those  families  likely  to 
face  relocation  as  a  result  of  re-development  of  the  study  area 
could  be  provided  for  within  the  area.     Such  income  and  rental  statistics 
as  are  available  for  these  groups  indicate  that  this  is  probably 
a  subsidy  problem,   again  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.     However, 
as  noted  in  Section  2  of   this  report,   the  age  and  apnearance  of  much 
of  the  land  to  the  north  of  the   study  area  is  an  important  restraint 
to   those  forces   capable  of  producing  a  major  re-valuation  of 
study  area  land.      It  has  been  suggested  that  as  much  as  two  blocks 
of  the  study  area's   southern  strip  be  set  aside  for  relocation 
of  the  Chinese,  Armenian,   Greek  and  other  well-known  restaurants, 
alon^  with  foreign  retail  shops  and  commercial  specialty  houses 
in  and  around  the  study  area.     This  idea — essentially  a  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  an  attractive  and  modern  foreign  business 
center — seems  to  me  to  possess  a  good  deal  of  economic  merit  as 
well  as  protection  for  less   tangible  community  values.     The  estab- 
lished reputations  and  trade  connections  of  the  business  firms 
involved  would  be  of  great  value  in  creating  traffic  into  the 
area,  as  would  re-development  of  the  northern  pedestrian  approaches. 
Though  planning  and  coordination  of  such  a  move  might  be  very 
difficult,   I  have  been  assured  that  capital  would  be  available. 
It  would  be  possible  to  undertake   systematic  ooperative  promotion 
of  the  businesses  in  such  a  "Foreign  Village"  to  secure  a  return 
to  capital  necessary  for  relocation,  and  I  believe  that  a  substantial 
untapped  market  exists  for  the  products  and  services  of  these 
businesses. 

However,  this  is  by  all  odds  the  most  conjectural  re-use 
suggestion  in  this  report.     I  will  make  no  attempt  to  estimate 
costs,   land  prices,   or  rates  of  return  possible.     The  extra- 
economic  values  that  could  be  created,  though,  by  coupling  such  a 
commercial  re-location  with  adjacent  city-provided  low-rent  housing, 
make  this  proposal  worth  a  good  deal  of  serious  consideration  by 
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those  best  qualified  to  do  so.     The  Medical  Center  and  land  owners 
to  the  north  of  the  study  area  should,   I  think,  be  interested  in 
cooperating  in  such  a  proposal. 

To  sum  up,  I  see  no  specifically  identifiable  logical 
re-users  for  the  southern  tracts  beyond  those  discussed  above.     The 
best  general  assumption  as  to  land  re-use  values  should  be  based 
on  realized  land  prices  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  New  York 
Streets  project  plus,   approximately,   $0%  to  reflect  the  study  area's 
superior  lccational  features.     I  should,  however,   add  that,  if 
the  clothing  firms  now  on  Kneeland  Street  are  forced  to  move  by 
virtue  of  artery-induced  property  value  increases,   this  southern 
belt  of  the  study  area  would  probably  be  a  superior  location  for 
them,   compared  to  the  New  York  Streets  area.     The  construction  cost 
estimates  for  loft-style  buildings  cited  earlier,   though,   indicate 
that  even  on  dollar-a-foot  land,  these  operators  will  have  to  face 
new-plant  rentals  of  at  least  $1.^0  per  foot.     Though  such  a  move 
could  improve  production  and  work-handling  efficiencies  for  some 
of  these  operators,   there  has  not  been  enough  change  in  the  industry's 
products  or  methods  to  create  a  general  likelihood  that  a  5>0$  rent 
increase  could  be  absorbed  in  this  manner.     Rents  are  not,  however, 
believed  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  industry' s  total  cost  break- 
downs.    Again,  it  is  a  possibility,  though  probably  a  remote  one, 
that  the  firms  involved  could  develop  one  block  of  the  southern 
belt  into  a  complex  of  multi-story  lofts  organized  around  a 
cooperative  "style-center"  show  room  and  display  area  capable  of 
increasing  sales  and  revenues. 

To  sum  up  the  southern  belt:     lacking  obvious  re-use  demands 
because  it  is  removed  from  the  most  probable   heavy  pedestrian  and 
auto  traffic  flows — and  in  a  naturally  ambiguous  fringe- of -center 
urgan  location — this  tract  invites  ambitious  planning  designed  to 
make  good  use  of  quite  substantial  tracts  of  centrally  located 
urban -metropolitan  land.     Aside  from  the  Medical  Center's  plans, 
however,  and  such  semi-private  corollary  plans  as  the  Medical  Center 
executives  may  see  fit  to  promote,  this  type  of  proposal  is  a  risky 
forecasting  problem.     Too  many  closely  interdependent  variables 
are  involved.      It  should  also  be  recalled  that  several  of  the  re-use 
proposals  advanced  or  implied  in  my  discussion  of  other  segments  of 
the  study  area  could,   if  successfully  realized,  create  unforeseen 
demand  for  portions  of  this  tract.     For  example,  either  Washington 
or  Tremont-Shawmut  shopping  routes  could  develop  down  into  these 
blocks,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  of  the  large  volume 
buyer-attracting  uses  discussed  in  connection  with  the  eastern 
tract.     Any  expansion  of  specialty  shopping  beyond  the  stretches 
deemed  potential  in  the  above  sub-sections,   though,  would  more 
logically  take  place  in  the  areas  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  the 
study  area. 
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6.  The  form  of  my  exposition  has  left  scattered  small 
parcels  of  potentially  available  land  within  the  study  area 
neglected.  Limitations  on  predictive  powers  indicate  that  this 
is  an  allowably  conservative  course.  It  is  obvious,  though,  that 
development  of  a  large,  unified  and  attractively  planned  and 
landscaped  medical  complex  employing  a  large  staff  and  attracting 
larger  numbers  of  students  can  support  a  substantial  number  of 
small  retail  and  service  shops  around  its  periphery.  Such 
spcialties  as  books,  flowers,  gifts,  candy  and  eating  places  are 
capable  of  producing  very  high  land  rents.  At  present,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  perfect  location  for  a  shopping  block  string  of 
such  establishments.  They  should  be  across  the  street  from  and 
overlooking  any  open  park-land  developed  near  the  Medical  Center's 
northwestern  boundaries  since  these  will  probably  be  the  major 
pedestrian  avenues. 
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III.  Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  primary  land- value-building  asset  the  study  area  would 
acquire  from  the  Medical  Center's  expansion  and  related  sponsor- 
ship of  redevelopment  of  the  study  area  as  a  whole  is  an  enlarged 
and  heterogeneous  flow  of  traffic  into  and  through  the  area. 
Completion  of  the  central  artery  system  with  a  major  access  ramp  at 
Kneeland  Street  and  off -Artery  ramp  at  Broadway  provide  the  raw 
material  for  this  traffic.  The  rehabitation,  attractive  re-planning 
and  hedge  against  future  deterioration  promised  by  Medical  Center 
expansion  provide  assurance  that,  with  adequate  provision  for 
short-period  parking,  substantial  segments  of  this  traffic  can  be 
attracted  into  the  area.  Foot  and  MTA  traffic  through  the  area  have 
been  of  retail  importance  for  some  time,  as  attested  to  by  the  presence 
of  retail  establishments  specialized  in  furniture,  appliances,  mill- 
end  textile  shops,  and  entertainment  establishments.  An  increased 
percentage  of  generally  higher-income  suburban  residents  using 
the  Artery  and  also  of  industrial  employees  passing  south  into  the 
New  York  Streets  area  will  reinforce  the  economic  effects  of  greatly 
increased  Medical  Center  traffic. 

The  types  of  retail  firm  best  able  to  profit  from  the  area's 
traffic  characteristics  have  been  spelled  out  in  some  detail — 
perhaps  more  than  our  present  knowledge  can  support — on  the  basis 
of  published  empirical  studies  of  urban  land  development  and  the 
latest  and  apparently  best-established  trends  in  retailer  and 
manufacturer  strategies  and  institutions.  To  the  extent  that 
really  conjectural  extrapolations  have  been  made,  they  are  in  this 
area.  I  might  point  out,  however,  in  defense  of  my  judgments, 
two  very  recent  published  statements  tending  to  bear  out  my 
opinions:  one,  a  statement  by  an  influential  and  highly  respected 
Boston  realtor  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  October  2,  1955j  which 
is  in  near-perfect  agreement  with  my  analysis  of  the  Greater  Boston 
area,  Section  1,  above,  and  also  my  Section  J,3   D  and  E  emphasis 
on  increasing  integration  of  multiple  sales-distribution,  display, 
etc.,  functions  in  a  single  visibly-located  and  attractively 
decorated  building,  now  being  introduced  into  New  England  by  large, 
national -market  industrial  firms.  The  second  reference  also 
published  two  weeks  after  completion  of  the  body  of  this  report, 
is  in  Business  Week,  October  1,  1955*  pp.  lOii  et  seq. ;  a  story 
entitled  "Supermarkets:  Dealers  in  Surplus  Cars  Go  Big  Time." 
Obviously,  agreement  among  prognosticators  does  not  establish  the 
validition  of  their  projections,  but  it  is  a  useful  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  observation  and  the  logics  of  interpretation  involved. 

Two  fundamental  phenomena  are  involved  in  these  projections: 
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first ,    the  undoubted  fact  that  the  American  consumer  is  more  mobile 
than  ever  before,   and  thus  more  willing  to  shop  and  purchase  in 
areas  not  formerly  deemed  well-suited  to  high-investment  forms  of 
retailing.     Second,  a  less-accepted  but  still  empirically-supportable 
belief  that  suburban  growth  and  development,  though  in  the  short 
run  tending  to  erode  central  urban  land  values  and  investment 
opportunities,  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  complementary  to  and 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  reclamation  and  continued  development 
of  the  metropolitan  center.     This  last  hypothesis  implies  a   "pendulum" 
theory  of  metropolitan  development  over  time  which  I  do  not  care  to 
state  more  precisely  or  defend  very  vigorously,  but  such  historical 
data  as  we  have  reinforces  the  experimentally-based  belief  of  several 
large  department  store  groups,   that  their  customers  look  to  them  to 
continue  to  maintain  and  even  expand  the  variety  of  choice  available 
in  the  central  retail  stores  at  the  same  time  that  they  are   expecting 
the  establishment  of  new  suburban  branches.     This   generalization   can 
be  extended,   since  the  essential  marketing  functions  of   the  central 
retail  complex  and  of  the  largest  department  stores  within  it  are 
very  nearly  identical.     Thus,   development,   evolution,  and  expansion 
of  those  forms  of  retailing  conveniently  located  on  the  fringes  of 
central  retail  are  also  apparently  sound  expectations. 

To  the   extent,   then,  that  a  determination  to  press  for  re- 
development of  the  study  area  depends  upon  a  finding  that  the  land 
available  for  re-use  is  likely  to  find  high-rent  re-users,   I  feel 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  feasible.     It  is  necessary,  though,  to 
also  summarize  and  restate  the  major  qualifications  to  this   con- 
clusion. 

First,  the  Medical  Center  should  seriously  consider  extending 
the  area  of  such  a  redevelopment  proposal  to  incorporate  one  or  more 
blocks  to  the  north,  particularly  those  between  Tremond  and  Eliot 
and  Washington  and  Harrison.     This  expansion  would  make  possible, 
and,   in  fact,  probably  mandatory,  Medical  Center   sponsorship  and 
perhaps  underwriting  of  the  type  of  integrated  foreign-community 
center  mentioned  briefly  in  Section  3>  E,  above.     However,  improve- 
ment of  the  pedestrian  approaches  to  the  study  area  could  have  a 
decisive  effect  on  close   investment  decisions. 

Second,    though  timing  of  the  Medical  Center's  own  plans  and 
also  of  the  redevelopment  process  are  obviously  important,   it  is 
not  possible  to  say  much  about  them  here.     In  the  case  of  the  first 
block  to  be  discussed,   that  bounded  by  Tremont,   Stuart,  Dore  and 
■Washington  Streets,   successful  initial  disposal  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  portions  of  South  Cove  for  uses  of  the  kind  suggested  here 
might  well  provide  the  margin  of  safety  needed  to   support  high-valued 
intensive  uses  for  the  potentially  available  plots  in  the  northwest 
quadrant. 

Finally,   if  retail  types  of  re-use  are  to  be  attracted  to 
and  prosper  in  South  Cove,   it  is  essential  that   the  Central  Artery 
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function  efficiently,  that  the  approaches  to  it  and  from  it  into 
South  Cove  be  uncongested,  that  traffic  flow  smoothly  through  the 
area  and  that  adequate  and  convenient  parking  be  available  at 
no  or  low  (e.go,  regular  parking  meter)  cost  to  buyers,. 


